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Harvard's President says there will be no atomic war 


because both sides will realize that no one 


Science Views 
The Future 


By James Bryant Conant 


t the turn of the century neither 
Air government nor industry in 
the United States was employing 
more than a handful of trained chem- 
ists. Today, the numbers are counted 
in the tens of thousands. Fifty years 
ago the only positions available for 
the few rare individuals who from 
time to time obtained the Ph.D. de- 
gree were teaching positions in the 
colleges. Today we graduate annually 
a thousand and the nation clamors 
for more. In 1902, chemical engi- 
neering had not developed as a profes- 
sion. Today, there is a great shortage 
of chemical engineers in spite of the 
fact that more than 15,000 have been 
trained in the last five years. In short, 
the growth of the chemical profes- 
sion within the lifetime of many of 
us here has been one of the amazing 
social phenomena of our times. It 
takes no crystal ball to show that 
this chemical revolution will affect 
the balance of the century. 

Let me turn to my crystal ball and 
try and glimpse the outlines of the 
balance of the century. I see in my 
crystal ball neither an atomic holo- 
caust nor the golden abundance of an 


atomic age. On the contrary I see 
worried humanity endeavoring by 
one political device after another to 
find a way out of the atomic age. And 
by the end of the century this appears 
to have been accomplished, but 
neither through the triumph of totali- 
tarianism nor by the advent of world 
government. 

Unless my readings are vitiated by 
a huge systematic error, the next 
fifty years prove that human nature 
is tough and unyielding to a high de- 
gree. Neither the forces of good nor 
evil prevail to the extent that has 
been prophesied by some writers in 
the last few years. The year 1984, for 
example, does not glare with menace 
in my crystal ball. Men and women 
still continue to be unregimented in 
many portions of the world. Paris, 
Berlin, London, New York, Moscow 
will stand physically undamaged by 
any enemy action since World War 
II. They still represent focal points 
for diverse national outlooks, though 
the aligment has shifted first one way 
and then another since 1951. The 
Marx-Lenin dogmas are still honored 
in vast areas, but so too are the 





Is atomic annihilation all that science holds for the men of the twentieth 
century? Are the engines of technology and research turning only for de- 
struction? James Bryant Conant’s answer can not be classified as optimistic, 
but it is a far cry from the popular predictions of imminent doom. Himself 
a chemist, Dr. Conant is the President of Harvard University. He delivered 
the address on which this article is based, before the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, which was held recently in New York City. 





can ‘win’ such a conflict 


watchwords of the eighteenth century 
French and American Revolutions: 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. But 
time and local conditions have 
greatly modified the operational 
meaning of both the philosophies of 
dialectical materialism and Christian 
rationalism. As to the philosophical 
presuppositions which underlie that 
extraordinary social and _ political 
phenomenon of the second half of the 
twentieth century—the awakening of 
the Far East—they cannot be even 
suggested to a mid-century audi- 
ence. 

The fine structure of the future is 
beyond the resolving power of my 
equipment. Therefore, the new scien- 
tific discoveries, the new theories, the 
various minor revolutions in physics 
and inorganic chemistry are not dis- 
cernible. What must be described are 
the slow but steady changes in the 
production of energy and food. The 
era of liquid fossil fuels is, by the 
close of the century, coming to an 
end, and the worry about future coal 
supplies is increasing. Atomic energy 
has not proved to be an expedient 
way of lengthening the period in 
which man taps the sources of energy 
stored in the earth’s crust. Solar 
energy, on the other hand, is by the 
end of the century the dominating 
factor in the production of industrial 
power. The practical utilization of 
this inexhaustible source of energy, 
together with the great changes in the 
production of food, has already had 
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THE ATOM BOMB: "THE EXPERTS COULD NOT GUARANTEE ULTIMATE SUCCESS' 


enormous effects on the economic 
and hence political relation of na- 
tions. With cheap power, the eco- 
nomical production of fresh water 
from sea water became a reality. The 
use of new techniques has made the 
world food situation in 1999 some- 
thing quite different from what it 
was fifty years before. 


ANSWER TO MALTHUS 


These alterations, coupled with 
the discoveries about the relation of 
dietary factors to the birth rate and 
the rapid rise in the standards of 
living in nations once overcrowded, 
seem to provide the new century—the 
twenty-first—with an answer to Mal- 
thus. The problem of overpopulation, 
while not solved, promises to be in 
hand before 2050. The changed at- 
titude towards population dates to the 
year 1951 when Nehru advocated the 
establishment of birth control clinics 
in India and 1961 when the biochem- 
ists made available cheap and harm- 
less anti-fertility components to be 
added as one saw fit to the diet. As 
the decades went by and the twentieth 
century drew to a close, the attitude 
of the religious leaders of the world 
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on this subject, so they say, com- 
pletely altered without any diminu- 
tion of religious feeling. 

Turning to fuels, I find that from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, the 
chemist was producing not only 
liquid fuels but all manner of chemi- 
cals early in the second half of the 
twentieth century. This revolution in 
industrial chemistry, by the way, led 
to the premature senility of more 
than one teacher of organic chem- 
istry, for in place of the orthodox 
transformations the rebellious stu- 
dent now substitutes “process gas” 
plus a suitable catalyst and who can 
say he is wrong? By 1990 the bev- 
erage industry is based entirely on 
synthetic ethyl alcohol, microorgan- 
isms being used only for a minor fer- 
mentation to give flavor as is now 
the case in producing sherry. Car- 
bohydrates are used no longer for 
producing beer or distilled spirits. 

The problem of conserving the 
fossil fuels still left has become 
closely related to the problem of the 
economic production of carbon mon- 
oxide. Each area of the world came 
up with different answers, but as the 
century came to a close those answers 


appeared to be converging. The un- 
derground gasification of coal, the 
conversion of cheap crops into 
process gas are just two of the ways 
found for supplying the chemical 
factories of each nation with ade- 
quate raw material. The so-called ex- 
tractive industries are now trans- 
formed into chemical industries, the 
completion of a revolution which 
started in the United States after 
World War I, when chemical engi- 
neering entered the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

But how did the industrialized na- 
tions of the world avoid de-industrial- 
izing each other by atomic bombs? 
Only by the narrowest of margins, 
is the answer; and only because 
time and again when one side or 
the other was about to take the 
plunge during the period of intensive 
armament that preceded the great 
settlement, the expert military ad- 
visers could not guarantee ultimate 
success. Of course, the turning point 
was in 1950, the first year when 
collective security became a reality. 
For when the free world had once 
made up its mind to meet each type 
of military threat of the Soviet 
Union with a defense against that 
threat and no longer relied on the 
magic of atomic bombs, from that 
moment on, hopes for an eventual 
disarmament revived. By the middle 
of the 1950s, I see balanced forces 
again at the disposal of the Atlantic 
Treaty Nations. It is then clear in 
Moscow that there can be no easy 
march to the Channel ports. To be 
sure, for a decade or more the series 
of battles in different parts of the 
globe and the economic sanctions had 
time and again nearly precipitated 
World War III. People in the United 
States and in Russia had become 
somewhat accustomed to living un- 
der. the shadow of the twentieth 
century voleano—atomic bombs. But 
after years of such anxiety and with 
the economic power of the free world 
backed by some measure of political 
stability, the time to consider a way 
out of the atomic age had come. 

Unless my observations are in 
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SCIENCE CONTINUED 


error, I find the 1960s a time when 
constructive steps away from war are 
first being taken. Fifteen or twenty 
years after the first atomic bomb was 
fired, a sober appraisal of the debits 
and credits of the exploitation of 
atomic fission had led people to de- 
cide the game was not worth the 
candle. Of course, experimental 
plants producing somewhat 
more power from controlled atomic 
reactions than was consumed in the 


were 


operation of the complex process, 
but the disposal of the waste 
products had presented gigantic prob- 
lems—problems to be lived with for 
generations. The capital investment 
was very great. But, quite apart from 
the technical difficulties, there was 
the overriding fact that the potential 
military application of atomic 
energy was inherently inimical to the 
very nations that controlled the 
weapons. A self denying ordinance 
seemed but common sense. Once the 
illusion of prosperity for all through 
the splitting of the atom vanished 
from people’s minds, the air began 
to clear. The dividends from the 
great discoveries of the forties were 
recognized to have been the intro- 
duction of powerful new tools of in- 
vestigation in both pure and applied 
fields of chemistry. The success of 
a vast technical undertaking to make 
atomic weapons showed what could 
be done in other radical departures. 
The rapid progress in the utilizatio: 
of solar energy is thus seen as a con- 
sequence of the atomic energy de- 
velopment. 

The mood fifteen or twenty years 
from now, as I glimpse it, is con- 
ditioned by a set of technological, 
military and political factors quite 
different from those operating in the 
year 1951. Just enough agreement is 
then possible in the United Nations 
to proceed with gradual disarmament. 
Just enough inspection proves to be 
possible to enable even the most sus- 
picious to trust an_ international 
guarantee to the effect that there is 
no assemblage anywhere of vast 
amounts of fissionable materials and 
of guided missiles. The existing 


stocks of fissionable materials are 
put beyond the immediate reach of 
any nation. The possibility of whole- 
sale atomic raids by a nation which 
treacherously repudiates the treaty is 
eliminated; sufficient information at 
least can be guaranteed to settle 
men’s doubts about that sort of war. 
(And by the 1960s I see people un- 
concerned about the existence of a 
few bombs more or less in another 
nation’s arsenal.) But most signifi- 
cant of all, people by then are be- 
ginning to realize that it is protection 
against invasion by foreign soldiers 
that is of prime importance. If fron- 
tiers can be held against aggression, 
then atomic bomb threats to indus- 
trialized centers are not only un- 
necessary but outmoded. Clearly, an 
industrialized civilization could de- 
stroy itself and thus leave the world 
to those peoples not yet heavily 
urbanized and mechanized. But 
people are saying, as I listen in on 
the 1960s, what sense is there in that? 
Admittedly the individual compon- 
ents of this civilization are distrust- 
ful of each other. Admittedly each 
must protect its integrity if need be 
by force of arms, but why continue 
to live on an artificial earthquake- 
fault of one’s own making? 


THE GREAT SETTLEMENT 


The date of the great settlement is 
not clear in my reading of the future, 
but sometime between 1960 and 
1980, the climate of opinion alters. 
The rearmament of the free world 
has done its work. Armies, navies, 
planes are still on hand but the 
trend is towards less rather than 
more military power. So I see the 
physicists and engineers at that time 
relieved of a terrible responsibility 
and gladly turning to labors more 
congenial than making fission and 
fusion bombs or guided missiles. I 
see the chemists in increasing num- 
bers continuing to crowd into fields 
once reserved for others, and thus an 
era of peace and prosperity really 
begins to dawn. 

So much for prophecy. In con- 
clusion, let me come down to earth. 


The world of science has passed 
through a shattering experience in 
the last ten years. Hundreds of man- 
years of scientific and _ technical 
genius have been-spent on improving 
instruments of war. And now once 
again the process is accelerating. The 
hopes for a decreasing emphasis on 
military force born in 1945 have 
proved illusory. The free world is 
once more threatened by totalitarian 
aggression. We now realize that in 
this century at least free men can 
protect themselves against disaster 
only by facing the possibilities of 
war realistically. Peace cannot be 
achieved through magic, either physi- 
cal or political. We have invented 
machines to do much of the labor 
once performed by slaves or serfs, 
but there is no mechanical or scien- 
tific substitute for those personal 
qualities on which our liberties are 
based. Ideas must, if need be, be 
fought for. Frontiers must be pro- 
tected against invasion by human 
beings, ready to die if necessary. 
And those frontiers are, for us in 
the United States, the world frontiers 
of freedom. When World War II 
ended we believed in miracles—some 
in the miracles of science that would 
protect us militarily with a minimum 
of inconvenience, certainly without 
blood or tears—others believed in 
international miracles which have 
not come to pass. 

It is easy to be defeatist about the 
prospects for peace and freedom and 
to forecast the future only in terms 
of a global war. I have ventured to 
do otherwise and with all sincerity. 
To my mind, the prospects are far 
more hopeful than they were two 
years ago. The peoples of the free 
world have been awakened from their 
dreams of an easy peace, they have 
faced up to the realities of the mid- 
twentieth century. Before long, they 
will be armed and ready. When that 
day comes, the fear of Communist 
aggression will cease to haunt West- 
ern Europe. When that day comes, 
one can begin to talk about a real 
settlement of the international situa- 
tion. 
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MOST IMPORTANT THING 


HE 
FF chest Cahan is not 


that he was a great journalist, a great 


Abraham 


novelist, a great trade-union leader. 
What gave him his special sort of 
greatness is that he lived a free, fu!l 
and creative life. 

When Charles Edward Russell and 
Lincoln Steffens met him fifty years 
ago (while he was working for The 
Commercial Advertiser), they as- 
sumed he would make his mark as a 
writer in the American press. When 
he went back to the Jewish Daily 
Forward and took upon his shoulders 
all the problems of the poor immi- 
grants from Russia, they felt that 
he was sacrificing his career. 

Instead of sacrificing himself, this 
man—who died the other day at 91 
—carved out three or four careers 
for himself. The world has nearly 
forgotten that he first won distinc- 
tion as a novelist. Anyone who reads 
The Rise of David Levinsky or The 
Imported Bridegroom will under- 
stand why William Dean Howells 
called him “the new star of realism 
His work 
is comparable with the best of Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 


in American literature.” 


Had he devoted himself exclusively 
to literature, he would have changed 
the course of literary development in 
this country. Bold and sharp realism 
with keen social insight would have 


come into vogue at least a decade 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Abraham Cahan, 
A Great American 


earlier. For Abe Cahan had elements 
conducive to popularity which Dreis- 
er lacked. He knew people and was 
deeply interested in the ways in which 
they were turned and twisted by the 
allurement of the surrounding world. 
He saw the Jews as they were in 
Russian villages or American ghettoes 
—not as masses, but as striving, suf- 
fering and sometimes successful in- 
dividuals. He expressed the impact 
of the new world in concrete pictures, 
ambitions, choices: The bride of the 
imported bridegroom wants to marry 
one of the “nice, educated uptown 
fellows.” Because he saw deep into 
the seething hearts of the immigrants, 
Abe Cahan could become at once a 
brilliant writer and the man who, 
psychologically, led his people across 
the Dead Sea of misunderstanding 
into the new promised land. 

And because he was so human, he 
coud not be a mere Socialist—or a 
mere theorist of any sort. He was a 
democratic socialist in the deepest 
sense: he believed in a chance at 
the good life for everyone. But he 
believed in concrete ways of making 
things better, than in the 
magic of imported slogans. 

I cannot think of Abe Cahan with- 
out recalling one great scene, some 
months after Roosevelt had started 
on his New Deal. The Socialists, be- 
lieving in a set of inherited stereo- 
types, thought that nothing good 
could come out of a “capitalist” 


rather 


party. Before a great gathering of 
Socialists at Madison Square Garden, 
Abe Cahan, just returned from 
Europe, bluntly told all of the assem- 
bled theorists that they ought to give 


up their slogans and support Roose- 
velt in his concrete proposals. I can 
picture him standing there, the little 
man on the wide platform, saying 
plainly, in simple words, what he had 
to say. No one thinking back to that 
time can realize what a shock he sent 
through that crowd. 

Because of this pragmatic ap- 
proach to life, Abe Cahan opposed 
the Communists—even before they 
were called Communists. We had 
what was essentially Communism in 
this country more than fifty years 
ago; in the trade-union movement 
and in the Socialist party, Cahan 
was hotly opposed to it. 

But he was no mere anti-Commu- 
nist or anti-anything. He was pas- 
sionately American, passionately 
democratic, passionately individualist. 
He was deeply American long before 
he came to America. And when he 
arrived here with two dollars in his 
pocket, it was not the wealth that en- 
chanted him; it was the freedom, the 
equality of opportunity, the possi- 
bility of achievement for everyone. 
This vision of each human being 
flowering to his utmost capabalities 
fired his socialism, his trade union- 
ism, his devotion to his country. 

We are constantly being told that 
democracy is something special, 
something just for us and our little 
crowd. The rest of the world, it is 
said, doesn’t understand it. Well, 
Abraham Cahan was born and bred 
in the ghetto of Vilna in the depths 
of Tsarist Russia. When he landed, 
he looked and sounded as un-Amer- 
ican as any human being possibly 
could. But in his heart, he was 
already one of us. 

The thing we call democracy is 
not limited by place or race or na- 
tion. Men yearn for it and are fitted 
to work toward it in the East as well 
as in the West. Abraham Cahan, 
coming from a Russian ghetto, put 
us all to shame by his devotion to it. 
As others work for wealth, for hon- 
ors, for narrow private interests, he 
labored tirelessly for the good of all 
mankind and, especially, for the 
America which he loved. 








Bv Norbert Muhlen 


THE PHANTOM OF 


Certain ‘non-Communist liberals’ have adopted Know-Nothing slogans to equate 


GITATION AGAINST CATHOLICS is on the increase 
A among certain sections of our population; the slo- 
gan of the “Catholic menace” to American democracy 
has been gaining ground in recent years. The campaign 
started in the columns of the Nation in the late 1940s. 
There the magazine’s one-time associate editor, Paul 
Blanshard, an Ohio-born former Congregational clergy- 
man, published several series of articles attacking the 
Catholic Church, its doctrines and its aims. Subsequently, 
he wrote a book, American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
which sold 200,000 copies and convinced many readers 
that Catholicism was a threat to the American way. His 
second book, Communism, Democracy and Catholic 
Power (THE New LeaDeR, July 30), went a step further; 
it proclaimed that this Catholic danger was worldwide, 
presenting a “deadly parallel” to world Communism. 
Blanshard’s message is promoted by such nationwide 
organizations as Protestants and Others United for 
Separation of Church and State, and is backed, officially 
or unofficially, by a number of other groups, mainly of 
“non-Communist liberal” coloration. 

The anti-Catholic campaign is nothing new in the 
United States. There have been attacks on “Popism,” 
“Romanism,” “Popery” and “Catholic Power” for more 
than a hundred years. Mass Catholic immigration (mostly 





In the last two years, Americans have been divided by 
a bitter controversy: What, if any, should be the role 
of Catholic laymen and the Catholic Church in the fight 
against Communism? Is the Church inherently demo- 
cratic or would an alliance with it against Communism 
mean succumbing to another form of totalitarianism? 
What are the distinctions between absolutist theory and 
totalitarian practice? The controversy rages fiercely not 
only in the press (it is the leading subject of letter- 
writers to THe New Leaper), but in homes, offices and 
campus classrooms. Dr. Muhlen’s is neither the first 
article we have published on this subject, nor the last. 
We feel that presentation of all sides of this complex 
controversy is essential to any public understanding 
of this crucial and potentially explosive problem. 





from Ireland) preceded Jewish immigration by half a 
century, and so anti-Catholicism in this country is even 
older than anti-Semitism. (The two were soon to be 
merged by “100 per cent American” crusaders against 
religious and ethnic minorities.) The anti-Catholic battle- 
cry was raised in times of insecurity, from the Native 
American party (founded in 1848) to the United Amer- 
ican party (better known as the Know-Nothings), to the 
latter-day Order of the Ku Klux Klan, which between 
1920 and 1925 had more than four million members. 


“The Klan,” historians Oscar and Mary F. Handlin 
report, “found its leading antagonist in the Pope; in 
that respect it fell into the tradition of confusing issues 
by identifying Catholicism with internationalism. But 
it had hatred enough left over for the Jews, also 
touched by international affiliations, and for the 
Negroes who were vulnerable enough not to need a 
pretext.” 


Quite independently from these hate movements, there 
has been a libertarian anti-Catholic tradition with roots, 
ideas and methods of its own; this movement of liberal 
intellectuals grew from their secular belief in freedom as 
an end in itself, and their aversion toward religion in 
general—which, they sensed, presented itself in its most 
radical form in the Catholic faith. What the Catholics are 
bound to hold as objective Truth—that there is a per- 
sonal God, and that man owes Him obedience and love— 
offended their agnostic thinking. This intellectual protest 
against Catholicism, which often clashed with secularistic 
modernism, found many opportunities to manifest itself 
in the life of the community. 


THE BIRTH OF 'BLANSHARDISM' 


Only now have these two old trends of American anti- 
Catholicism, with their different spokesmen and attitudes, 
merged into a new anti-Catholicism, which we might call 
Blanshardism. The crusading bigotry, the scare-monger- 
ing misconceptions and the anti-minority stereotypes of 
the Know-Nothings are being adopted by liberal intellect- 
uals. While they continue to oppose anti-Semitic and anti- 
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‘POPISM 


the Catholic Church and the Communists 


Negro Know-Nothingism, and remain defenders of de- 
mocracy, they are anti-Catholic because they consider 
Catholicism a primary threat to democracy. 

What is curious about the new, liberal-tinted anti- 
Catholicism is that this great Catholic menace to democ- 
racy has been discovered so recently. A short while ago, 
in the days of the “United Front” and the “Wartime Alli- 
ance,” when the rally of “all anti-Fascist forces” was the 
liberal and Communist order of the day, “the progressive 
Catholics” were highly honored partners of the Commu- 
nists and “non-Communist liberals.” The Communists 
even founded a “Catholic Committee for Human Rights” 
ront. The sudden discovery of the Catholic menace came 
about only when the cold war with the Soviets grew 
hotter, when the Catholics appeared in powerful opposi- 
tion to Stalin, and when resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion became a matter of life and death for this country. 
The anti-Catholic resistance of “non-Communist liberals” 
was strangely timed to coincide with the anti-Communist 
resistance of the free world. 

In this manner, the new anti-Catholic crusade strongly 
recalls the sudden rise in anti-Semitic agitation in this 
country between 1934 and Pearl Harbor. Although the 
first was mainly supported by “the Left,” and the second 
by “the Right,” there are deadly parallels between them. 


THREE DEADLY PARALLELS 


“As the prospect of war became more real, month after 
month in 1941, many well-meaning people, committed to 
keeping this country neutral, succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of using a fictitious Jewish issue for their own 
ends,” the Handlins report. The same situation prevails 
today. with the Catholics substituted for the Jews as 
targets. Even the arguments used seem intrinsically alike. 
Then, it was discovered that the Jews stood for the same 
things as the Nazis, considering themselves a “Chosen 
People” and believing in racism. Today, it is being dis- 
covered that Catholics stand for the same things as the 
Communists—totalitarian world rule and the suppression 
of the free mind. In both cases, the equation was a big 
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THE KLAN: IT HAD ENOUGH HATRED LEFT OVER 


half-truth, which is not very far from a lie. The effect of 
the half-truth was to make Americans slacken their re- 
sistance to the clear and present totalitarian danger—in 
1940, to Hitler, in 1950, to Stalin. 

Second, it was said that only because the Nazis per- 
secuted the Jews (who had it coming to them, since they 
had always been enemies of the people), the American 
Jews were trying to push America into war with Ger- 
many. Those who propounded this line suppressed the 
fact that the Nazis also persecuted Catholics and Protest- 
ants, and that for America the only alternatives were 
surrender or resistance to Hitler. Now it is being said 
that only because the Communists persecute the Catholics 
in East Europe (who have it coming to them, since they 
have always been enemies of the people), the Catholic 
hierarchy is trying to push America into war with Russia. 
(That is the implication of Mr. Blanshard’s latest book.) 
Those who propound this line suppress the fact that the 
Communists also persecute Jews, Orthodox believers and 
Protestants, and that for America the only alternatives 
are surrender or resistance to Stalin. The effect of this 
campaign is to make Americans forget that the Commu- 
nists are responsible for our principal world tensions. 
By making Catholics appear equally responsible, an easy 
escape route is opened for those who do not want to resist 
Communism. 

Thirdly, people were told that the Jews were alien in 
their ways, without regard for democratic life, and eager 
to take power in this country, if not throughout the 
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*POPISM' CONTINUED 


world. This Jewish “conspiracy,” as dangerous as that of 
the Nazis, now finds its successor in a Catholic “threat” as 
great as that of the Communists. In both cases, half- 
truths, distortions and lies yield a wierd mixture of 
prejudice and misconception. The effect was—and is—to 
divide America against itself, and thus to attack from 
within the democratic spirit which the enemy’s power 
attacks from without. The other effect was—and is—that 
a clear and present danger of gigantic proportions is 
equated with something which (whatever you think of 
it) cannot be compared with it in quality or quantity. 


A NEW INGREDIENT 


But today’s anti-Catholic crusade has another in- 
gredient, which was lacking in the anti-Semitic crusade 
of the 1930s. In France and Italy, parties with a pre- 
d»minantly Catholic program, leadership and ideology 
bear the main burden of resisting the Cominform. In 
Austria and West Germany, this resistance is carried on 
in about equal parts by the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Democrats (mainly Catholics). If anti-Catholic 
crusaders tell us that the Catholics are enemies, not 
allies, and that Catholic parties are hardly better than 
Communist parties, then their advice means that America 
must stop cooperating with them, must desert them. 
Such advice, if followed, would clearly deliver West 
Europe to the Communists without a fight. 

Neither Stalin nor the Pope share the Blanshardist 
view that Catholicism and Communism show “deadly 
par: llels’”’ as “power systems.” At the Teheran Confer- 
ence, Churchill advised a second front in Southern 
Eur pe because of the strength of the Catholic Church 
in that area; Stalin asked contemptuously, “And how 
many divisions has the Pope?” Churchill later told this 
to Pius XII, who said, “Please tell my son Joseph that 
he will meet my divisions in eternity.” 

Group prejudice (as a wealth of psychological and 
sociological studies of anti-Semitism and anti-Negroism 
reveal) is rooted more deeply in the situation of those 
who are prejudiced than in the positions the attacked 
groups actually take. Attacks against groups do not need 


factual substantiation, even though they are accompanied 
by impressive compendia of half-truths. When insecurity 
seeks a scapegoat, it is certain to find it, no matter how 
the majority of the scapegoated group thinks, acts and 
reacts. The Catholic fills the bill as scapegoat for certain 
“non-Communist liberals,” just as the Jew did for 
certain isolationists. The motives, mechanisms and results 
are very much the same. 

Blanshardism, or the insinuation that Communism and 
Catholicism are equally menacing to American de- 
mocracy, has little in common with honest differences of 
opinion or even actual controversies between spokesmen 
for the Church and for other American views and inter- 
ests. Such controversies—whether they are philosophical 
apologetics and counter-apologetics, or political fights 
on certain topical issues—can be quite healthy for 
the pluralistic society which is America. Catholic dissent 
from secular trends, and liberal opposition to Catholic 
demands, will probably go on as long as America is not 
a totalitarian state. But the attempt to defame, discrim- 
inate against and suppress minorities is always a step 
toward totalitarianism. 


? 


If “non-Communist liberals,” who refuse to accept 
other crusades against minorities, now accept Blanshard- 
ism, the reason may well be that it supplies an escape from 
their dilemma. Unwilling to face the fact that Commu- 
nism is the clear and present danger and they have to 
resist it with all their energies, they fall easy prey to anti- 
Catholic hatemongers. Know-Nothingism directed against 
the Church is often a mask for Do-Nothingism toward the 
Kremlin. By releasing their aggressions against the phan- 
tom Catholic danger, the “non-Communist liberals” avoid 
resisting the real and present Communist danger that 
threatens every one of us, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. 

At a time when many former fellow travelers of Com- 
munism pretend to be anti-Communists, without wanting 
to resist it seriously, the phantom of “Catholic power” 
fulfills the same phony function as the phantom of “Jew- 
ish power” did before Pearl Harbor—it opens the way 
for appeasement of the attacking totalitarian enemy. 





THE NEW 


“Tf can claim to speak and express the views of my 
own Government, but I trust you will accept that I can 
speak to some extent about the sentiments of the 
peoples of Asia. 

“. . .We believe in the words of the Great Teacher, 
whose message has ennobled the lives of millions and 
millions in Asia—that ‘Hatred ceases not by hatred 
but by love.’ It is a message of the Buddha . . . which 
spread a wave of humanism throughout Asia .. . which 
bound us together for hundreds of years in a common 
culture and heritage. 


ASIA SPEAKS 


“This common culture still exists, as I found on my 
visit to Japan last week. . . . I gathered the impression 
that the common people of Japan are still influenced by 
the shadow of that great teacher of peace, and wish to 
follow it. We must give them that opportunity. 

“That is why I cannot subscribe to the views of the 
delegate of the Soviet Union, when he proposes that the 
freedom of Japan should be limited. The restrictions he 
wishes to impose, such as the limitation on the right of 
Japan to maintain such defense forces as a free nation 
is entitled to, will make this treaty not acceptable. .. .”’ 


—J. H. Jayewardene, Ceylon Delegate to the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference, September 6, 1951 
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By Rainer Hildebrandt 


The Army 
Stalin 


Fears Most 


The Soviet Army in Germany 


bears the seeds of a new revolution 


ANY PEOPLE ASK today: “Since 
West Europe is unprepared. 
why doesn’t Stalin attack?” Many 
explanations are offered—fear of the 
atom bomb, confidence in Commu- 





nism’s victory without war, economic 
and political stresses inside Russia. 
But the decisive reason for Stalin’s 
failure to make war now, when the 
West is least prepared, may be much 
simpler. For such a war would have 
to be begun by the 300,000 soldiers 
and officers of the Soviet Army sta- 
tioned in the East Zone of Germany. 
And Stalin has little reason to be- 
lieve that they have any desire to 
fight for him against the democracies. 
For this army, although its personnel 
has been shifted many times, has be- 
come the least reliable factor in all 
of Stalin’s calculations. It is perhaps 
the army Stalin fears most. 

It is from this army that tens of 
thousands of 


soldiers and officers 


RAINER HILDEBRANDT, famous Berlin 
resistance leader, is co-chairman of 
the Freedom Union for Russian- 
German Friendship and the head of 


the Fighters Against Inhumanity. 
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escaped to freedom right after the 
war. The number of defectors de- 
creased when the Russians learned of 
the apathy and neglect with which 
the West was treating former Soviet 
citizens. But even now, the parade 
continues: Not only common soldiers. 
professional military men and techni- 
cians are defecting, but MVD agents 
and high political officers as well. As 
the West begins to show more inter- 
est in these former Soviet citizens, 
both escapes to freedom and positive 
resistance within Russia will increase. 

At present, the Stalin regime has 
been forced to take extraordinary 
precautions with the Soviet force in 
East Germany. Soldiers seldom re- 
main on occupation duty there longer 
than a year and a half. They do not 
learn of their transfers back to the 
U.S.S.R. until the very day they are 
scheduled to leave. Their departures 
are closely supervised and they are 
usually accompanied by picked units 
to the railroad station. Sometimes 
these units guard them as far as the 
Russian border. In several cases, 
soldiers about to be transferred have 
been required to turn in their arms, 
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so as to prevent suicide attempts. 
Once within Russia, units which 
have served in the occupation of Ger- 
many are generally broken up, and 
the soldiers sent in tens and hun- 
dreds to regiments throughout the 
Soviet Union. Only rarely, however, 
are troops who have served in Ger- 
many sent to the key Russian power 
centers—Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev. 
As often with a totalitarian regime, 
Stalin, in avoiding one danger, has 
created another one. For while the 
presence in Russia’s cities of full 
divisions infected with the demo- 
cratic virus would be a_ distinct 
threat, the splitting up of these units 
means that individual soldiers and 
groups of soldiers—over a million 
since 1945—are bringing their ex- 
periences to every major unit in the 
Soviet Army. . 
And these experiences have been 
full of meaning, not only for the 
Soviet soldiers, but for the East Ger- 
man population as well. On the one 
hand, the Russians have seen the 
better conditions of workers and 
farmers in East Germany. They have 
come in contact—despite official pro- 
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hibitions—with Germans, Britons, 
Frenchmen and Americans. They 
have received and read eagerly the 
numerous pamphlets and newspapers 
published and distributed clandes- 
tinely by former Soviet citizens. They 
have heard the Voice of America, 
BBC and Berlin’s own RIAS, which, 
while speaking in German, has al- 
ways made a clear distinction be- 
tween the Russian army and people 
and the Stalin regime. They have 
also heard such democratic spokes- 
men as Mayor Reuter plead passion- 
ately for a Western alliance with the 
Russians against the Communist 
despots. They have witnessed the 
activities of the German under- 
ground, and now see the first efforts 
of the new Freedom Union for Rus- 
sian-German Friendship. Soon a new 
and powerful Radio Free Russia, un- 
attached to any government policy 
and manned by freedom-loving Rus- 
sians, will begin to broadcast to Rus- 
sians not only in Germany but in the 


U.S.S.R. itself. 
RUSSIANS FRIENDLY 


This meeting in East Germany has 
also had profound repercussions 
among the Germans. Many of them 
have stories to tell of Russian friend- 
liness. An old, sick German woman 
in a country cottage was asked in 
1946 for a glass of water by a. Rus- 
sian woman, who explained that she 
worked in an Army canteen and had 
to walk a long way to work. The 
next day, the Russian woman ap- 
peared again, asked for another glass 
of water, and left. Then the German 
woman saw the butter the Russian 
woman had left on the table. Day 
after day, this continued; the Rus- 
sian woman came, took her glass of 
water, and left some sort of food. 
Neither woman said anything. Then 
one day, the Russian woman said, 
“I have to go back to Russia.” The 
old woman wanted to thank her for 
all the presents she had left, but the 
Russian shook her head and said, 
“Don’t thank me, thank Him,” then 
added, “You live so close to freedom. 


Maybe the East Zone will be free 


” 


soon. But when will we be free. . . .? 

Such incidents among Russian sol- 
diers and civilians could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. What is surprising 
to most Western observers, however, 
is that such Russian friendliness ex- 
tends right into the ranks of the Sov- 
iet terror apparatus. “Why do you 
try to help me?” asked a sick Ger- 
man inmate of the solicitous Russian 
doctor in a concentration camp. 
“You don’t understand,” the doctor 
said. Then, after a pause, he added: 
“During the Nazi time, didn’t you 
help the persecuted?” 

A Soviet officer at an MVD ssta- 
tion was interrogating a German. 
“Do you know the journalist X in 
West Berlin?” The German said he 
did, and the interrogation continued 
in detail. Finally the Soviet officer 
said, ‘Since you do not know the 
journalist X, I will let you go this 
time.” The German did not under- 
stand; hadn’t he just confessed he 
knew X? But the officer continued, 
“Should we find out, however, that 
you do know X, we will have to 
> The German was re- 
leased and returned to his home in 
the Soviet Zone. 

An East German resistance fighter 
who escaped to the West tells this 
story: “One morning, three MVD 
officials came to our house. I dashed 
up to the attic and hid there under a 
bale of hay. When one of the MVD 
agents came up to the attic, he must 
have seen where I was hiding, for in 
the ice-cold air my breath formed a 
real cloud coming from the hay. The 
MVD man looked in my direction, 
and then turned quickly around and 
searched in another corner. When 
the two other MVD men tried to go 
up to the attic, he stopped them and 
motioned them back downstairs. 
Then they all left together.” 

From time to time, Russians write 
anonymous letters to the West Ber- 
lin headquarters of the East Zone 
resistance movement. One Russian 


’ 
arrest you. 


soldier wrote that a “shiver” went 


through his barracks when he and his 
fellow soldiers heard Mayor Reuter, 
speaking over RIAS, cry out in Rus- 


sian, “Hail to the freedom of the 
great Russian people!” Another 
wrote, “You are suffering under 
Bolshevik terror for five years, we 
have had it more than thirty years. 
If we don’t fight together, we'll see 
each other again in Siberia.” From 
other sources it is clear that Russian 
resistance groups are working to- 
gether with German organizations. 
But some Russians are bitter. “Why,” 
one of them asked recently, “aren’t 
high former Soviet citizens permitted 
to talk over the German radio to the 
people of the Soviet Zone? Only 
thus can the Germans know that they 
have friends among the Russians. 
Why aren’t we permitted to call on 
the people of the Soviet Zone to de- 
velop friendships with the Russians?” 
For the most part, such attempts 
have been discouraged by respon- 


sible officials. 
THE JOB AHEAD 


The job ahead—the job of trans- 
forming the Russians’ disgust for the 
Stalin regime into an active revolu- 
tionary resistance—is a formidable 
one. For all the technical and organ- 
izational preparations will not be 
enough unless certain basic problems 
are solved. “What is the sense of re- 
sisting as long as the outside world 
does not even know how we live in 
dirt, what we risk and what we can 
do?” many Russians ask. The peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain no longer 
measure Western democracy in terms 
of freedom or standard of living— 
they can only measure it in terms of 
what it is willing to do for their lib- 
eration. But if the West does change 
its fundamental attitude toward the 
criminal Kremlin regime, and _ ser- 
iously seeks the friendship of the 
Russian people, this fact will reach 
Russia and penetrate the hearts of the 
Russian people much faster than ten 
new radio transmitters and millions 
of balloons. And the Soviet Army in 
East Germany, designed by Stalin for 
spearheading the attack on the de- 
mocracies, can become a_ mighty 
weapon in the cause of freedom and 
peace for all peoples. 
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By’ David C. Williams 


British Labor 


After 


Six Years 


A reporter who watched it all 
analyzes British developments 


since Labor took power in 1945 


HETHER OR NOT a general election comes in Brit- 
W ain in the next few months, whether or not the 
Conservatives return to office, this is an appropriate time 
to assess the record of the Labor Government in its six 
years of power. With the nationalization of the steel in- 
dustry in February, it completed the last significant part 
of its traditional program. In turning its attention to 
rearmament it is embarking upon a task which, however 
essential, marks a sharp break with past socialist interests. 

Labor has held power during a critical period in the 
history of Britain and of the world. Within six years, it 





British Labor is haunted by a two-faced specter: Bevan 
and Churchill. The Bevanites, though defeated on basic 
issues at the Trades Union Congress last week, displayed 
enough strength to foreshadow trouble at the Labor 
party’s annual conference in October. The Conservatives 
continue to harry Labor in Parliament and are touting 
a new program to the electorate. A new election appears 
likely soon. Timely, therefore, is David C. Williams’ 
summation of Labor’s domestic achievements after six 
years in office, to be followed by a piece on its foreign 
policy. Mr. Williams lived in Britain from 1945 until re- 
cently, and was THE New Leaper’s correspondent there 
part of the time. He is now Education Director for ADA. 
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Photos ‘by B.LS. 
PUBLIC HOUSING HELPED INSURE ‘FAIR SHARES’ 


has had to repair the ravages of world war, wage the 
battle of the dollar gap, and take one of the leading roles 
in marshalling the forces of the free world against the 
threat of another war. It has had to make painful adjust- 
ments as Britain’s star in the firmament of world power 
politics waned, and those of the United States and the 
Soviet Union blazed brighter. It has transformed Brit- 
ain’s imperial rule over hundreds of millions into a vol- 
untary Commonwealth of free nations. 

These tasks would have been more than enough to 
test the mettle of any government. But Labor has, mean- 
while, carried through a far-reaching program of social 
and economic change within Britain. It has transferred 
to public ownership the basic industries and services of 
the country—coal, steel, gas, electricity, the Bank of Eng- 
land, overseas cable and wireless facilities, civil aviation, 
and railroad, canal, and most road transport. It has con- 
ducted a large-scale public housing program, greatly 
expanded the social security system, and embarked upon 
a National Health Service of a scope never before at- 
tempted. It has endeavored to apply a measure of central 
economic planning to the entire range of British industry, 
agriculture and foreign and domestic trade. 

The most distinctively socialist part of Labor’s pro- 
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gram, the nationalization of basic industries and services, 
has not aroused either the degree of enthusiasm or of 
antagonism which many had expected. The need for pub- 
lic ownership in some fields, such as coal and civil avia- 
tion, had been recognized by all parties. The area of 
municipal ownership was already very substantial in gas 
and electricity, and the change was therefore not total 
in character. The Bank of England, though privately 
owned, had long functioned essentially as a branch of 
government. Railroads and canals are generally publicly 
owned in Europe. Nationalization of overseas cable and 
wireless facilities was merely an extension of public own- 
ership of domestic telephone and telegraph services, 
which has existed in Britain for many years; it was not, 
in fact, part of Labor’s original program, but was carried 
through at the request of other Commonwealth govern- 
ments. 

This left road transport and steel as the chief areas of 
conflict. The struggle over road transport was a lively 
one, and a full-scale campaign against it was put on by 
private trucking interests. By contrast, the nationalization 
of steel, a much more important measure, went through 
quietly. For one thing, the Government spent such a long 
time considering it that what public interest there was 
evaporated by the time it actually happened. Labor zea- 
lots on the one hand, and the steel industry leaders and 
their Conservative friends on the other, felt strongly 
about the issue. But they were quite unable to communi- 
cate their excitement to the voters. 

In appointing the boards of directors of the public cor- 
porations which operate the nationalized industries and 
services, the Government has shown, in Professor G. D. 
H. Cole’s words, 


. a strong preference for the safe and elderly, 
whether ex-civil servants, trade union leaders, or busi- 
ness men .. . the Government seems to have looked 
out for the men who could be trusted not to do any- 
thing rash—as if its purpose were to make the social 
changes seem as small as possible, and indeed be as 
small as small-minded men could make them.” 


These are harsh words, but they do no more than echo 
the comments which the Economist, speaking for the more 
forward-looking elements of the business community, has 
made from time to time on the boards of the public cor- 
porations. 

The Government has been just as cautious about labor- 
management relations in the publicly-owned industries. 
There had been agitation in the labor movement over 
many years for “workers’ control”—that is, the election 
by the workers or their trade unions of some or all of the 
directors of industry. The German trade unions have, in- 
deed, achieved something of this sort recently under the 
name of “co-determination.” But in Britain this idea had 
been rejected well before Labor came to power. Industry, 
it was argued, must be responsible to and serve the in- 
terests of the community as a whole, rather than that of 
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the particular section of the community which happened 
to work in the industry itself. The present policy is that 
of “workers’ participation in control,” which in effect 
means that the workers or their appropriate representa- 
tives are consulted before decisions affecting their inter- 
ests are made. This is done through a pyramid of worker- 
management committees from the top to the bottom of 
each industry—in coal, for instance, from the National 
Coal Board down to each individual mine. 

“Joint consultation” of this sort has worked well in 
relatively new fields like civil aviation, where deeply- 
rooted traditions of hostility between workers and man- 
agement do not exist, but not so well in the coal mines, 
where they do, It is interesting to note that leading pro- 
ponents of “workers’ control” in nationalized industry, 
have in recent years acknowledged that it will take a 
long while to achieve anything of the sort, and will re- 
quire a fundamental change in the attitudes of workers 
towards their jobs. 


TENUOUS PUBLIC CONTROL 


At present, the control of the community over the 
publicly owned industries, theoretically exerted through 
Parliament, is a rather tenuous one. Mr. Geoffrey Crowth- 
er, editor of the Economist, has suggested that the actual 
degree of control is less than that which Parliament now 
enjoys over private industry. In addition to the normal 
difficulty that one branch of government has in exerting 
influence over another, the public corporations have been 
deliberately designed to have a maximum degree of in- 
dependence. Before railroads were publicly owned, Mem- 
bers of Parliament could and did ask why the train from 
Liverpool to London was an hour late, and the Minister 
of Transport had to answer. When the railroads became 
publicly owned, such questions were refused, on the 
ground that the corporation rather than the Minister was 
responsible for day-to-day operation of the railroads. 

It seems clear, however, that it was right for the public 
corporations to have maximum freedom of action in their 
early stages. It would certainly be wrong to subject them 
to the detailed Parliamentary scrutiny to which all actions 
of the British civil service are liable, for it would tend to 
dampen enterprise and initiative. As it is, they have had 
enough difficulty in carrying through the great adminis- 
trative transformations which are needed. Now that they 
are becoming more firmly established, more Parliament- 
ary questions are being permitted, at least on broad is- 
sues of policy. The consumers’ committees, at present 
largely window-dressing, may take a more aggressive role 
as time goes by. 

There are still serious problems ahead. It is difficult, 
for instance, to make the needed reforms and economies 
in the railroad system, when the closing of even the least- 
used station or branch line inconveniences some vocal 
section of the public. With the modest range of salaries 
in the public corporations, it will be difficult to attract 
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and hold competent executives. A much-debated topic is 
the effect of nationalization on the trade unions. So far 
it has certainly strengthened them, and they have been 
able to exact substantial wage increases. But they may 
find things more difficult in the future, because the sym- 
pathy of the public is more likely to be with management 
than it would in the case of a privately owned industry. 
On the whole, the Labor Government seems wise to 
have leaned towards caution in its nationalization policy. 


During the war, there was much talk of attacking the 
housing problem on the same scale and with the same 
speed that the D-day landings were organized. These high 
expectations have not been realized. In the first place, 
Aneurin Bevan decided that the various local government 
units should contract for the building of the houses, and 
be responsible for renting them to the tenants—a good 
example of democratic decentralization, but hardly a pre- © 
scription for speedy or large-scale effort. There was at 





LABOR’S OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS: SOCIALIZATION OF COAL, NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


In this field, the counsels of Herbert Morrison have 
largely prevailed. But, in the future, there will have to be 
more decentralization and greater scope for enterprise— 
and for the sort of executives capable of enterprise. Brit- 
ain cannot afford mediocrity in any section of her hard- 
pressed economy, least of all in the basic industries which 
enter into the costs of all her exports. 

If the administration of the public ownership program 
can be criticized as erring on the side of conservatism, 
the social security program has perhaps been too ambi- 
tious. In particular, it is becoming clear, in Britain as in 
other advanced economies, that the burden of supporting 
idle old people can become excessive. Means must be de- 
vised of enabling people to work longer, and of framing 
the social security system so as to encourage them to do 
so. Aside from this, Britain’s greatly enlarged social 
security system is comprehensive, but modest in terms 
of the benefits paid. Moreover, they are not related to 
the rate of earnings, so that highly-paid workers like the 
miners and longshoremen are seeking industry-financed 
supplementary pensions, just as American unions are. 
Certainly there is no inducement for people to avoid 
work or pretend to illness. Indeed, the sums paid out in 
sickness benefits have run 12 per cent under the actuaries’ 
estimates. 
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first considerable leakage of skilled labor into black- 
market repair work, followed by costly interruptions in 
the rhythm of building due to shortages of materials. 
The productivity of building workers dipped well below 
prewar standards. In the past year, it has improved sub- 
stantially, but remains well below America. Prefabrica- 
tion shows some promise, but not enough to affect mount- 
ing building costs substantially. There was an excessive 
concentration on three-bedroom houses, but Hugh Dalton 
corrected this when he took over from Bevan. Housing 
has now settled down to a steady rate of 200,000 houses 
a year. But the fact that most of these are made available 
on the basis of need, rather than of ability to pay, does 
mean that they yield maximum results in terms of the 
satisfaction of human needs. 


POPULAR HEALTH SERVICE 


By far the most popular of the Labor Government’s 
achievements has been the National Health Service. It 
has had its problems, of course. Because of the absence of 
adequate British statistics on health needs and costs, the 
Ministry of Health grossly underestimated its expense. 
The dentists drove such a hard bargain on piecework 
rates for themselves that, in the beginning, their incomes 
were far higher than they should have been—unfortunate 
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enough in itself but, worse still, attracting salaried 
dentists from the school dental services, where adequate 
treatment was more important than anywhere else. These 
rates have now been adjusted. Other administrative prob- 
lems have arisen, and are still in process of solution. But, 
in its essentials, a National Health Service free to all 
in time of need is accepted by all British parties, and will 
remain a permanent feature of national life. 

In a way, the Labor party may have become the victim 
of its own success. In a few years it has put into effect 
the entire program which it developed over half a century. 
Taken as a whole, the outlays for social security, housing, 
and the National Health Service may be considered as 
capable of being borne, although not without strain, by 
the British economy. But there is no room left for 
further largesse. Indeed, with the impact of rearmament, 
economies such as the charges for false teeth and spec- 
tacles have had to be made, and more may have to be 
imposed in the future. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Friendly critics of the Government have said that, 
whatever their long-term benefits, public ownership (ex- 
cept in the case of coal) and the social security, housing, 
and health programs have been of little direct help in 
the nation’s postwar struggle for economic survival. But 
certainly the third major aspect of the Labor party’s do- 
mestic program, central planning of the economy, has 
been very relevant. 

This sort of planning has been difficult to carry out in 
Britain, since its economy is the least self-contained and 
the most dependent upon foreign trade of any major 
country. Even if this were not the case, the science of 
economics has not yet developed sufficiently to provide a 
firm base for planning. Economists can make broad pre- 
dictions with some confidence, but these are too general 
to make detailed planning possible. If they attempt the 
precision that the planners need for their blueprints, the 
margins of error are usually too great. 

Psychologically, Laborites were unprepared for the sit- 
uation which confronted them in office. Their ideas had 
been molded by the dreary years of the depression. It 
was an entirely different problem that faced Labor when 
it took office in 1945. Instead of large-scale joblessness, 
there was a shortage of materials and of dollars, coupled 
with full (many said “over-full”) employment. There 
was a costly time lag in facing up to this new state of 
affairs. At first Hugh Dalton, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, pursued the very sort of “cheap money” policy 
which would have been appropriate in the 30s, but which 
in a fully employed economy merely led to inflation. It 
was not until Sir Stafford Cripps took over that a real 
start was made at disinflation. 

Tardiness was also evident in tackling the vital cam- 
paign for a greater share in the dollar markets. Board 
of Trade officials at first seemed to assume that dollar ex- 
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ports could be greatly expanded and British businessmen, 
frolicking in the easy markets provided by the release of 
blocked sterling balances, had little reason to try. It was 
not until well after the “dollar crisis” of the summer of 
1947 that “Operation Christopher Columbus,” as the 
drive for dollar exports was called, was really launched. 

Having at last given the closing of the dollar gap the 
highest priority, the Labor Government was once again 
tardy in adjusting to changed conditions. For months 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, Britain continued 
to collect gold and hard currencies, when food and raw 
materials had become the really urgent need. A typical 
instance of this sort of miscalculation was the refusal of 
the Government to pay the price the Argentines demand- 
ed for beef. But for the Korean War, Britain might have 
had its way. But instead, Britain has now had to pay a 
higher price than the one originally rejected, and the re- 
duction in the meat ration which the Government mean- 
while had to impose has done serious political damage. 

To orthodox laissez faire economists, these are tell- 
ing arguments against planning. Individual businessmen, 
they agree, often make erroneous decisions, but such mis- 
takes affect only a portion of the national picture, and 
may to a considerable degree cancel each other out. When 
a government makes a mistake, they say, it is likely to be 
a very big one. There is no question that Labor Govern- 
ment leaders, for their part, have come around to a more 
cautious assessment of the presently possible scope of 
economic planning. They are limiting it generally to the 
programming of capital investment and the control of the 
movement of money in and out of the country. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Government has reason 
to be proud of its economic record. A policy of “fair 
shares for all” has prevented Communism from making 
the progress it has on the Continent. The man-hours and 
production lost by strikes have been only a fraction of 
the losses suffered in the corresponding years after the 
First World War. Most important of all, productivity has 
steadily increased: indeed, by any standard, the recovery 
of Britain after the war has been outstanding among the 
countries of Europe. 





OF AGE 


Henceforth registrants for voting in New York State will not be 
asked their age but simply, “Are you over twenty-one?”—News 
item. 


The ghost of Susan Anthony 
Is somewhere gloating. 
The final bar is down, we see, 


To women’s voting. 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE NEWS that five anti-Soviet 

Russian political organizations 
abroad have reached political agree- 
ment should be a reminder that all 
the fifth columns in the world are 
not working for Stalin. There is a 
big potential resistance movement on 
our side. This is composed, first, of 
the millions of people, Russians, 
Poles, Czechs, Germans, Balts and 
others, life as 
exiles in preference to life under to- 
talitarian terror. The second element 
in this fifth column hard to estimate 
in precise numbers, certainly exists 


who have chosen 


among the peoples under Stalin’s 
rule, including the Russian people. 
For a time, we acted as accomp- 
lices of the Kremlin jailers and hang- 
men. Under the fugitive slave regula- 
tions of the Yalta Agreement, we 
delivered to certain death men who 
would have been of inestimable value 
to the democracies today, including 
the Soviet General Andrei Vlasov. 
who (despite Nazi hindrance and 
suspicion) organized a Russian anti- 
Communist army during the war. 
Now, belatedly. a more sensible 
policy is being followed. No Soviet 
refugee need fear forced repatriation. 
The Committee for a Free Europe is 
from the 
satellite countries. More recently, we 
have begun to enlist friends and 
allies among the peoples who have 


helping patriotic exiles 


lived under Communism since 1917. 
A recent visit to Munich, one of 
the main centers of the new anti- 
Soviet emigration, gave me an idea 
both of the possibilities of such work 
and of the practical difficulties which 
do exist. I spent days of fascinating 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Guardians 
Of Russias Future 


and sometimes exhausting discussion 
with political exiles from Russia, 
ranging from old “White” veterans 
of the Russian Civil War (sometimes 
reminiscent of Confederate colonels 
in manners and outlook) to Russians 
trained and educated under Soviet 
rule who had “chosen freedom” and 
taken advantage of some opportunity 
to make a break from their enslaved 
homeland. My conclusions may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

® Most of the recent fugitives from 
the Soviet Union seem to be “against” 
rather than “for” in their psychology. 
They emphasize the terrific sense of 
personal insecurity, the fear of the 
midnight knock on the door, the ex- 
treme poverty, brought home to them 
vividly when they first saw life in the 
West. Very few of them have any 
explicit political or economic pro- 
gram of their own, although there is 
general agreement that collective 
farming, in its present 
hated and must be wiped out. 

@ The spirit of disaffection in the 
Soviet Union can be fortified by 
radio broadcasting and, to a lesser 
degree, by leaflets and literature. It 
is easier to reach Soviet troops sta- 
tioned in Germany than interior re- 
gions of Russia. At the present time, 
no widespread organized 
ground in the Soviet Union is known. 

@ No organization outside Soviet 
borders can claim to 
speak authoritatively for the Russian 
people, or for such other peoples of 
the Soviet Union as Ukrainians, 
Caucasians and Central Asians. 

@ The most useful work American 
friends of Russian freedom can now 


form, is 


under- 


reasonably 


do is to create research centers for 
Soviet fugitive scholars, to support 
newspapers and other publications, 


‘to create radio facilities for broad- 


casting directly to the Soviet peoples. 
There should also be better care for 
Soviet refugees; Soviet fugitives who 
escaped at the risk of their lives 
found themselves neglected, were un- 
able to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions and, in a few cases, went 
back to the U.S.S.R. 

@ One obvious difficulty to be 
faced is the rivalry among Russian 
émigré groups and organizations. An- 
other is the rift between the Russian 
attitude on the nationality problem 
and the viewpoint of certain non- 
Russian refugees, Ukrainians, Mo- 
hammedan peoples of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, etc. 

The general Russian viewpoint is 
that the Russian state should be in- 
tact within the 1938 frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. Many non-Russians, 
especially Ukrainians, are uncompro- 
mising separatists and show a good 
deal of distrust of Russians, as well 
as Communists. 

It would seem unwise for Amer- 
icans to take sides in this contro- 
versy. The question of how much 
separatist sentiment actually exists 
among the non-Russian will almost 
certainly remain academic until the 
Soviet structure is shaken by internal 
upheaval or war. Then events will 
give their own answer. Meanwhile, it 
would seem sensible to uphold the 
general principle of self-determina- 
tion, to avoid dogmatic statements 
about future frontiers and to aid 
impartially democratic anti-Commu- 
nist groups, Russian and non-Rus- 
sian, in proportion to their political 
importance and the amount of posi- 
tive work they are actually doing. 

Even small successes in under- 
ground activity will keep the Krem- 
lin rulers nervous and off balance. 
The development of potential leaders 
who could step into the breach which 
a sudden crack-up in the Soviet 
Union might create may well prove 
to be the best kind of political in- 
vestment. 











WRITERS and WRITING 


The Woman Behind John Mill 


John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor. 
Edited by F. A. Hayek. 


University of Chicago. 320 pp. $4.50. 


JoHN Stuart MILL wrote a justly 
renowned Autobiography which is re- 
markable for its virtually complete 
impersonal quality. It has the tone 
of an intellectual exercise; there is 
little in it of the intimate personalia 
that usually give substance to bi- 
ographies. In the light of such nine- 
teenth century modesty, Professor F. 
A. Hayek’s collection of letters, which 
emphasizes the deep personal rela- 
tionship with Harriet Taylor (who 
later became his wife), fills an im- 
portant gap in the Mill story. 

The adulation with which Mill 
wrote about Mrs. Taylor was so 
marked and the extravagance of his 
language so strong that many com- 
mentators have tended to reject his 
statements as unwarranted protesta- 
tions. Hayek, however, feels that her 
influence on Mill was as great as he 
asserted it to be and that it was she 
who converted him radical 
rationalism. That this may very well 
have been so is amply demonstrated 
in this scrupulously edited volume. 

Mill met Harriet in 1830, when 
she was 23 but already married for 
four years and a mother of two sons. 
Her father was a physician with the 
makeup of a Victorian patriarch. It 
must have been his domineering dis- 
plays that drove her into an early 
marriage with John Taylor, a whole- 
sale pharmacist once described by 
Carlyle as an “innocent dull good 
man.” The disparity in age (Taylor 
was eleven years older) was soon 
transmuted into a disparity in out- 
look, and it seemed inevitable in 
the Unitarian-Philosophical Radical 
circles in which they mixed that she 


to a 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist, contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Labor and Nation,” “New Republic” 


would gravitate toward the more 
powerful intellect that Mill was. And, 
as Hayek shows in his introductory 
chapters, Mill’s own emotional tur- 
moil at this time doubtlessly made 
him equally receptive to a sympa- 
thetic soul. There followed a friend- 
ship which, while intimate, was for 
many years governed by that cur- 
iously ambivalent Victorian concep- 
tion of what was correct in such 
affairs. 

The early letters, especially those 
of Mrs. Taylor to Mill, are replete 
with expressions of affection and, as 
might be expected, much of what 
these two first talked about concerned 
the role of women in society, par- 
ticularly that of married women. The 
affair, accepted by John Taylor on 
condition that the facade of married 
life be maintained, resulted in alien- 
ating many of Mill’s old friends who 
could not bear the supposed humilia- 
tion. 

This delicate and tender liaison 
continued in adolescent sub rosa 
fashion for almost twenty years. 
More and more, Harriet and Mill hid 
themselves from friends and _inti- 
mates and they broke sharply with 
those whom they thought were gos- 
siping, as in the case of Carlyle. 
Trips were made to the continent 
with Mr. Taylor’s acquiescence, but, 
on returning to England, Mill always 
preceded Harriet by a few days so 
that incorrect impressions would be 
avoided. Yet when Mill dined at her 
home, with the accustomed frequency 
of a perpetual house guest, Mr. Tay- 
lor always absented himself. In 1849, 
the latter passed away and two years 


later Mill legitimized his relationship 
with Mrs. Taylor. 

During this period, Mill published 
his major scientific works, The Sys- 
tem of Logic and the Principles of 
Political Economy. Mill wanted to 
dedicate the Principles to the then 
Mrs. Taylor. In his Autobiography 
he said: “. . . it was chiefly her influ- 
ence that gave to the book that gen- 
eral tone by which it is distinguished 
from all previous expositions of 
Political Economy. . . . What was ab- 
stract and purely scientific was gen- 
erally mine; the properly human ele- 
ment came from her: in all that con- 
cerned the application of philosophy 
to the exigences of human society 
and progress, I was her pupil. . . .” 
Aside from Mill’s own words, how- 
ever, there is little specific evidence 
to indicate the role that Harriet Tay- 
lor played in the formation of the 
Principles. 

Mill began to write this massive 
tome in 1845 and, within eighteen 
months, he had the work ready for 
printing. This in itself was no mean 
feat, yet in that time he performed 
his duties at the Indian Office and 
also wrote a series of newspaper 
articles on Irish land tenure. Mill 
was able to write at this fantastic rate 
of speed not only because he had 
been literally immersed in the Ricard- 
ian tradition since childhood, but be- 
cause to him economics was largely 
a completed product. There were no 
serious problems to be solved; it was 
solely a matter of working out an 
orderly arrangement of topics and 
touching up a theory here and there. 
In the light of this background, 
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Mill’s wonderful tribute to his wife 
seems to have been but the youthlike 
heroics of a man in love. 

That this devotion never faltered 
is attested to by Professor Hayek’s 
volume. The letters continue the story 
through the agonizing period of 
Mill’s break with his family after his 


marriage, through the numerous 


physical ailments and the trips to 
Italy and Greece which they hoped 
would somehow restore their lost 
health, to Mrs. Mill’s last illness and 
death in Avignon in 1858. Mill after- 
ward bought a house near the ceme- 
tery in which his wife had been 
buried and there he stayed for most 
of his remaining years. 


Professor Hayek is to be congratu- 
lated for what is clearly a labor of 
love. His collection succeeds admir- 
ably in conveying the atmosphere of 
Victorian England, a world where 
placidity was only deceptive and 
where emotional turmoil and agony 
was no more comprehended than in 
ours. 





Another Apology for Communist China 


New China: Three Views. 


By Otte B. Van Der Sprenkel, Robert Guillain and Michael Lindsay. 


John Day. 241 pp. $3.00. 


THIS recent symposium purports 
to contain “the first-hand accounts 
of three non-Communist European 
observers of revolutionary China, all 
of them specialists”. But it is essen- 
tially an apologia for Communist 
China. 

The Introduction by Kingsley Mar- 
tin makes a case for Stalin’s deal- 
ings with Nationalist China and fails 
to mention the large-scale gutting of 
Manchuria, before Nationalist China 
could move in and assume control. 
Mr. Martin also has at his fingertips 
many more evidences of friendship 
for China on the part of Soviet 
Russia than he can find in United 
States-Chinese relations. 

The first specialist’s account is by 
Otto B. von der Sprenkel, introduced 
as “a student of China and a Lecturer 
in Chinese History at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies”. He 
was a visiting Professor at Nankai 
in 1948 and 1949. Perhaps the key 
to his approach is his explanation of 
the Chinese word for “liberation.” 
He says that in China the word has 
become so widely accepted that “it 
is with real surprise that the fore- 
eigner-returning home finds that his 
compatriots are by no means as pre- 
pared as he is to see Chinese revolu- 
tion described as liberation.” His 
chapter on “The Communist Impact” 
is an excellent account, but not a 
critical analysis, of the techniques 
used by the Communists as they took 
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over control. His analysis of eco- 
nomic problems fails to acknowledge 
the truly overwhelming problems of 
the Nationalist regime and is less 
than accurate when it states that 
“with credits in hand amounting to 
more than a thousand million U.S. 
dollars, not a single piece of ma- 
chinery was imported to make good 
the losses of capital equipment de- 
stroyed in the war.” A _ specialist 
should give the devil his due. 

The second commentator—Robert 
Guillain—is a French journalist who 
was sent to China in 1949 by Le 
Monde. His contribution is brilliant, 
hard and realistic. One wonders why 
it appears in this book—perhaps it 
is because he thinks that British 
policy in Asia should be our model. 
M. Guillain accepts the fact of con- 
quest. He sees the “revolution” as a 
compound of the best and the worst 
elements, and the leaders as intelli- 
gent and incorruptible, but he also 
remembers that “the Kuomintang also 
began in a spirit of austere zeal and 
honesty.” He believes that the revolu- 
tion is truly Chinese, but that China 
will not follow Tito. He finds much 
that is politically in the Communists’ 
favor, but he thinks that the regime 
may founder under the weight of the 
same economic problems that de- 
stroyed the Nationalists. 

The third view is by Michaei 
Lindsay, who escaped from the 
Japanese in 1941 to go into the Com- 


Reviewed by 
Dorothy J. Orchard 


munist Border Region where he stay- 
ed three and a half years. In 1949 he 
went back to China as a correspon- 
dent. He finds his old Communist 
friends in the new government in 
Peking, and his approach is uncriti- 
cal, although he is disturbed by the 
anti-American press. In particular, 
there was a story of American work- 
ers without enough to eat and render- 
ed cripples for life after a few years 
in the automobile industry. Mr. 
Lindsay explains that the offending 
journal in this case was not a Com- 
munist Party paper. He accepts, as 
enduring, the policy of leniency dis- 
played by the Communists in the first 
phase of the conquest and places great 
faith in what he calls Mao Tse-Tung’s 
“scientific” interpretation of Com- 
munist principles, which he says is 
unlike Stalin’s. He believes that our 
difficulties come not from Commu- 
nism, but from the failure of the 
Chinese Communist Party to live up 
strictly to its own principles. 

The last third of the book is given 
over to the translation of six Com- 
munist documents. 





Coming 


Reviews by Robert Gorham Davis, 
Irwin Edman, James T. Farrell, 
Granville Hicks, Eugene Lyons, 
Dwight Macdonald, Wallace Mark- 
field, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Boris 
Shub, Peter Viereck, Karl A. Witt- 
fogel and Bertram D. Wolfe. 
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An Australian View of World Politics 


An Introduction to World Politics. 
By W. Friedmann. 
Macmillan. 313 pp. $2.25. 


WRITTEN PRIMARILY for the aver- 
age citizen in the British Common- 
wealth, this book’s value to the 
American reader lies principally in 
the fact that it is a concise, intelli- 
gent and persuasive presentation of 
a view of world affairs shared by 
wide sections of the British Labor 
party and, in all probability, the 
present British Government. 

W. Friedmann, Professor of Law 
in the University of Melbourne and 
author of one of this century’s signi- 
ficant books on jurisprudence, here 
deals with some of the main prob- 
lems of contemporary world politics 
—the decline of the national state 
and the resulting problems of world 
organization, the power and ideolo- 
gical conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies, 
the role of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations in world affairs, and the 
awakening of Asia. For the student, 
he has appended useful maps, basic 
population, economic and _ political 
data, including the texts of the inter- 
national security provisions of the 
UN Charter, North Atlantic Treaty, 
Statute of the Council of Europe and 
Occupation Statue for Germany, and 
a short reading list. 

Professor Friedmann brands Sov- 
iet imperialism as the major threat to 
the freedom and independence of the 
peoples of the world. He clearly ex- 
plains how the Soviet Union draws 
strength from its use of ideology to 
aid its struggle for power and its use 
of power to impose its ideology. He 
recognizes that the free world must 
rely primarily upon the strength of 
the United States to resist Soviet 
aggression. But he does not view the 
worldwide conflict exclusively in bi- 
polar terms, for he believes that “the 
collective action of such groups as 
the Council of Europe, the British 
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Commonwealth or the nations of the 
Southwest Pacific . . . has some effect 
on the policy of the two main an- 
tagonists.” His hope is that the 
British Commonwealth may in time 
become an independent force in 
world politics. Though its military 
and economic power has declined 
seriously, in Professor Friedmann’s 
opinion, it still has a special ideolo- 
gical contribution to make to the 
world—the espousal of principles of 
tolerance, respect for freedom and 
progressive democracy. 

Clearly, Professor Friedmann is 
not optimistic about the contribution 
of the United States toward the ad- 
vancement of these principles. Al- 
though he emphasizes that “the con- 
flict between the ‘free enterprise’ ver- 
sion of democracy and its ‘planning’ 
version is greatly exaggerated,” Pro- 
fessor Friedmann’s analysis of trends 
in the United States is marred by a 
lack of proportion. For example, he 
tells us that “a powerful machinery 
has been created which subjects the 
entire public service, the academic 
profession and anyone in a position 
of public importance to an intricate 
and comprehensive control” and that 
“a congressional committee is con- 
stantly persecuting persons suspect 
of progressive political opinions, un- 
der the allegation of Communist sym- 
pathies.” In short, he would have 
had George Orwell write about “Am- 
cap” instead of “Ingsoc” in 1984. 

On the world scene, Professor 
Friedmann’s principal differences are 
with American policy in Asia. He 
maintains that the United States has 
shown insufficient awareness of the 
twin emotions of nationalism and so- 
cial discontent that have gripped 
Asia. He urges economic and politi- 
cal support for non-Communist pro- 
gressive governments in Asia, con- 


centration of the limited military re- 
sources of the Western powers on the 
key areas it is reasonably possible 
to hold, and abandonment of the 
policy of supporting native regimes 
which, though they are anti-Com- 
munist, have forfeited the support of 
their peoples. Communist China, in 
his opinion, has “come to stay” and 
the Western powers should deal with 
it accordingly. 

Professor Friedmann thinks the 
decision to resist aggression in Korea 
was right, but believes that the 
Western powers were caught there 
“before they had gone far enough 
with their policy of planned and 
gradual withdrawal from untenable 
positions in Asia” and implies that 
Korea is such a position. He does not 
say what should be done now. But he 
is certain that our decision to defend 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime on For- 
mosa is without support either in in- 
ternational law or the UN Charter 
and threatens a full-scale war between 
Communist China and the United 
States. 

This is not the place for a full 
evaluation of Professor Friedmann’s 
position and this reviewer will content 
himself with two points of disagree- 
ment. First, while the choice of stra- 
tegic priorities is essential if a global 
war should break out, any such de- 
clared choice under present condi- 
tions is an open invitation to acts of 
aggression which may precipitate the 
war we are trying to avoid. Admit- 
tedly, this puts the Western powers 
at a disadvantage, but the lesson of 
Korea may be that only a policy 
which includes the avowed determ- 
ination to resist any further Commu- 
nist aggression anywhere in the 
world has a chance of maintaining 
the peace. 

Secondly, our legal and moral po- 
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sition on Formosa 1s stronger than 
Professor Friedmann thinks. At the 
Cairo Conference in 1943 (not at 
Yalta, as he says) , Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Chiang Kai-shek issued a 
statement declaring their purpose to 
restore Formosa to the Republic of 
China. At the Potsdam Conference in 
1945, they issued a proclamation de- 
fining the terms for Japanese sur- 
render which, among other things, 
stated that the “terms of the Cairo 
Declaration shall be carried out.” 
The provisions of the proclamation 
were accepted by Japan and Formosa 
was surrendered to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Legally, there can be no question that 
the final disposition of Formosa 
must await the signing of a Japanese 
peace treaty. Even if we construe the 
Cairo and Potsdam declarations as 
an “agreement” to restore Formosa 
to the “Republic of China,” it is diffi- 
cult to see how this agreement is 
legally binding now that the Com- 
munists control China. Suppose 
Austria had entered into an agree- 


ment of Anschluss with the Weimar 
Republic which had not been carried 
out by the time Hitler seized power. 
Would anyone have argued that 
Austria was under a legal obligation 
to consent to Anschluss with Hitler’s 
Reich and that Hitler was justified 
in invading Austria to enforce this 
obligation? 

Morally, we may question the right 
of the three leaders to have agreed 
to restore Formosa to the Republic 
of China without consulting the For- 
mosans, who, Professor Friedmann 
tells us, resent the Chinese as oppres- 
sors. Furthermore, in the face of the 
massacres being perpetrated by the 
Communist regime on the Chinese 
mainland, what principle of morality 
can justify surrendering Formosa to 
that regime and thereby extending 
the area of bloodletting? However, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, our posi- 
tion on Formosa would be much 
stronger if we also repudiated the 
authority of Chiang Kai-shek and 


his entourage over this island. 
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Chureh and State in Public Education 


The Attack Upon the American Secular School. 


By V. T. Thayer. 
Beacon. 257 pp. $3.00. 


THIS IS THE FIRST BOOK to give 
comprehensive expression to the 
legal, moral, religious and educa- 
tional aspects of the problem of the 
separation of Church and State as 
this affects the conduct of public 
education. Here is an exceedingly 
useful and balanced consideration of 
the urgent aspects of this hotly de- 
bated subject. 

The author writes as a practicing 
teacher with years of experience, 
most recently in a directive capacity 
for the Ethical Culture Schools in 
New York City. 

He defines the secular school his- 
torically; he reviews the recent fed- 
eral legislation on released time and 
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kindred problems; he discusses fed- 
eral aid to education and the larger 
problem of “erasing religious illiter- 
acy in the younger generation.” His 
two concluding chapters on education 
in moral and spiritual values in the 
secular school comprise his positive 
contribution, which is remarkably in 
line with the findings of the excellent 
report of the Educational Policies 
Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association entitled “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools.” A sentence from that re- 
port harmonizes with the central 
thesis of Dr. Thayer’s report to the 
effect that “evidence now available 
suggests that the procedure most 


likely to be effective in the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values is to 
weave these concepts into the entire 
life of the school and to make them 
a vital part of all subjects of instruc- 
tion in the school program.” 

Dr. Thayer’s volume supplies both 
factual statements and programs of 
suggested improvement which com- 
bine to make it a most useful con- 
tribution to clearer thinking about 
this entire troublesome, yet inerad- 
icable issue. One does not have to 
agree with every opinion voiced by 
the author to endorse this book as a 
valuable and stimulating guide for 
educators, school committees and 
citizens. 
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Praises J. C. Rich 
Column on Max Lerner 


I have just finished reading the guest column 
by J. C. Rich, entitled “When Will Lerner 
Learn?” [THe New Leaver, August 13] 

I fairly shouted for joy on reading this arti- 
cle. I have listened to Max Lerner often and I 
have read some of his books. Mr. Lerner appar- 
ently is one of those intellectuals, pseudo-intel- 
lectuals, who haven’t had the sense or intel- 
lectual honesty to admit that Communism and 
Nazism are “brothers under the skin” and “two 
peas in a pod.” I,can only close this letter by 
repeating the last paragraph of Mr. Rich’s 
article: “When will the likes of Mr. Lerner have 
the courage of the liberal convictions to which 
they claim squatters’ rights?” 


New Orleans Rapu M. Pons 


Urges We Back Non-Russian 
Groups in USSR against Russians 


William Caldwell, in THe New Leaver of 
July 9 [“A Morgenthau Plan for Russia?”], 
takes a sentence from a recent declaration by 
Secretary of State Acheson (“This process of 
encroachment and consolidation by which Rus- 
sia has grown in the last 500 years from the 
Duchy of Moscow to a vast empire has got to 
be stopped”) as the basis for an energetic 
warning against Mr. Acheson’s alleged “Mor- 
genthau Plan” for the destruction of Russia. 

Since Mr. Acheson’s statement speaks only 
of stopping the further process of Russian ex- 
pansion, and not of any destruction of Russia, 
Mr. Caldwell’s fears seem premature, to eay the 
least. But it is more impertant to know how 
Mr. Caldwell envisages a Morgenthau Plan 
for Russia. From many points in his article it 
may be seen that, while speaking of a “dis- 
memberment of the Russian nation,” he has in 
mind the possibility of the emancipation of the 
non-Russian republics of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Caldwell is making a fundamental error 
when he describes the peoples of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Turkestan, 
Karelia and the North Caucasus, not to men- 
tion the peoples of the three Baltic republics, 
as parts of the Russian nation or as Russian 
minorities. In reality, these are distinct na- 
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tions, which are oppressed by Russia. 

In 1917-18, immediately after the downfall 
of Tsarism, a whole chain of democratic na- 
tional States arose, from Finland to Georgia, on 
its ruins. If only a few of these (Finland, Po- 
land, the Baltic countries) succeeded in main- 
taining their independence, whereas the others 
(e.g., the Ukraine and Georgia) were subju- 
gated by Red Moscow after a bitter struggle, a 
large part of the responsibility for this falls 
to the policy of the Western Powers at that 
time, who took no interest in these decentraliz- 
ing movements and gave all their help to the 
reactionary and corrupt Russian White Guard 
forces. 

The analogy between the so-called satellites 
and the various Soviet member republics leaps 
to the eye. The case of the Baltic lands shows 
that the division between these two categories 
is not immutable. The non-Russian peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. insist that the West should treat 
their problems as analogous to those of the 
satellite countries. 

Here we cannot treat the complicated ques- 
tion of whether Soviet policy is the result of a 
Communist “international conspiracy” or a con- 
tinuation of traditional Russian imperialism. 
Perhaps the solution of this dilemma is not 
“either-or” but “both-and.” In any case, there 
is no doubt that, in the non-Russian parts of 
the U.S.S.R., the present regime represents for- 
eign Russian domination. In addition to the 
general characteristics of the totalitarian sys- 
tem, in the non-Russian regions there is also 
national oppression, which ranges from cultural 
discrimination and economic exploitation to 
genocide (liquidation of four “autonomous re- 
publics,” mass deportations from the Ukraine 
and the Baltic lands). 

True to the spirit of its own Declaration of 
Independence, the United States has always 
sympathized with peoples struggling for free- 
dom, from Ireland to Czechoslovakia, from 
Israel to India. It is incomprehensible why 
sympathy should be refused to the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. It is equally incomprehensible 
why, at a time when colonialism everywhere is 
nearing its end, Russian imperialism should be 
a privileged exception. 

It is well known that resistance to the regime 
always has been and is stronger in the non- 
Russian parts of the U.S.S.R. than in Russia 
itself. This resistance has taken all forms, from 
“Titoist” opposition within the local party and 
administrative organs and the spiritual struggle 
for the preservation of a separate’ cultural tra- 
dition to economic sabotage, organized under- 
ground movements and armed uprisings. The 
Communists have shown a masterful under- 
standing of how to use the ambitions of the 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa for their 
own purposes. Why should not the Western 
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Powers also use this potent weapon? 

Of course, there can be no question of a 
“Morgenthau Plan” against the Russian nation. 
The emancipation of the non-Russian peoples 
js not an act of revenge against the Russians, 
and does not injure any of their legitimate 
rights. It is not a question of oppressing the 
Russians, driving them from their homeland, 
or placing them under a foreign domination, 
but only of preventing the Russians from rul- 
ing over other peoples. Only thorough decen- 
tralization can serve as the basis for a future 
free and democratic Eastern Europe. 

Mt. Holly, N. J. Ivan L, RupNyTskKY 


The nationalities problem in Russia has 
been so obfuscated by chauvinist (Communist 
and democratic) and separatist (Fascist and 
democratic) propaganda, that proper discussion 
of it would require much more space than is 
available to Mr. Rudnytsky and myself. It is 
my own view that nationalism is a thing out- 
worn and, while I recognize with Mr. Rudnyt- 
sky that decentralization is a necessary barrier 
to totalitarian growths in any land (in the 
United States as well as in Russia), I think 
the only “basis for a free and democratic East- 
ern Europe” is a united Europe—from Lisbon 
to the Urals. This, of course, is a matter of 
viewpoint; perhaps Mr. Rudnytsky finds the 
national ethnic state a higher ideal than the 
peaceful union of all peoples. On point of 
fact, however, I would like to note: 

1. Mr. Acheson’s “one sentence” (plus others 
about Communism as a “new weapon” of “age- 
old Russian imperialism”) was first given defi- 
nite political content not by myself, but by the 
authoritative New York Times, which, as I 
noted, immediately greeted it as the end of 
the “unrealistic” policy of opposing the dis- 
memberment of Russia. There has been no 
official disavowal of the Times’s interpretation. 

2. The separatist movements of the 1918-1924 
period, I submit, were more often motivated by 
anti-Communism than by anti-Russianism. (I 
speak now of genuine democratic movements, 
not the spurious separatist bands subsidized by 
the Imperial German Wehrmacht in the Uk- 
raine and elsewhere.) The Georgian Republic, 
for example, was established by such leaders 
of the Russian liberation movement as Nicholas 
Chkheidze, former chairman of the Petrograd 
Soviet, and Iracli Tseretelli, former Social 
Democratic leader in the Imperial Duma. Their 
intention, clearly announced at the time, was 
to preserve some “corner of freedom” from 
Bolshevism. Such was also the initial sentiment 
of the Ukrainian Rada, despite its previous 
differences with the Provisional Government. 

3. Past history aside, there is little reason 
to believe that separatist sentiment at the 
present moment is in any way comparable to 
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regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
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the dominant anti-Communism of the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R., including the Russian majority. 
Great Russians comprised 58 per cent of the 
Soviet population in the 1939 census; since that 
time, there have been such tremendous deporta- 
tions and casualties in Western Russia—first 
by the Nazis, then by the Communists—that the 
proportion of Great Russians is probably higher. 
And this Great Russian majority, living in the 
key centers of Soviet power—Moscow and Len- 
ingrad, the industrial areas of the Volga and 
the Don—is, at one and the same time, in- 
tensely anti-Communist and intensely patriotic. 
All the peoples of the U.S.S.R. react favorably 
to anti-Communist appeals; few Russians can 
do anything but turn to Stalin if foreign gov- 
ernments advocate the dismemberment of what 
they have regarded as, politically and economi- 
cally, one nation for almost two centuries. 

4. It is not at all “well known that resistance 
always has been and is stronger in the non- 
Russian parts of the U.S.S.R. than in Russia 
itself.” The first serious challenges to the 
Bolshevik regime after the civil war came from 
the naval base of Kronstadt, outside Petrograd, 
and from the peasant city of Tambov—both 
Great Russian centers. Since that time, Com- 
munist terror has had to deal most severely 
with Party organizations in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. The latter city has been the strongest 
citadel of anti-Stalin movements before and 
since the war, according to Colonel Tokaev, in 
his recent book, Stalin Means War. (Colonel 
Tokaev is himself an Ossetin.) And, amusingly 
enough, Muscovites often find Stalin’s Russian, 
with its strong Georgian accent, hardest to take. 

5. It is quite true that the Communists “use 
the ambitions of the colonial peoples for their 
own purposes.” But they have never been stupid 
enough to bank their hopes in England on the 
Scottish separatist movement, any more than 
they have bothered with Bavarian nationalism 
in Germany. Historically, Communism’s main 
appeal is that of a world vision, above chauvin- 
ism and jingoism. Our own world vision has 
a great deal more appeal than the Communist 
police state. That vision includes self-determi- 
nation, the free union of peoples in democratic 
regional federations, the strengthening of the 
United Nations, and, eventually, a world gov- 
ernment of law. We do not have to “use” any 
people’s: ambitions for such a program—for 
such is the longing of the entire human race. 
The Russian army and people, in whose hands 
rests the fate of the present Soviet regime, will 
never fight for Stalin as long as we hold to 
that vision. When the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
regain their freedom, they will have ample 
opportunity to deal with all their internal 
problems, many of them more vexing than the 
nationalities problem. 


Washington Wittiam CALDWELL 
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EDITORIAL 





After the Treaty 


THE TREATY WITH JAPAN has been signed by 48 na- 
tions and the free world can chalk up a stellar diplomatic 
victory for itself. The Soviet delegates, acting more like 
the second-rate obstructionists many of us have encount- 
ered in Red-infiltrated organizations than like statesmen, 
were resoundingly defeated on every vote. Gromyko, who 
in the end issued meaningless threats and warnings, 
seemed more the synthetic foiled villain of comic-strip 
fame than the proud representative of a proud govern- 
ment. Not a free man at San Francisco but felt that the 
treaty, whatever its minor shortcomings, was the best 
thing for Japan and the cause of peace that had happened 
in a long while. 

For once, the free world took the initiative against the 
Soviets, and that explains our victory as much as the 
painstaking preparation that went into the treaty itself. 

Primarily, the treaty represents a positive gesture—it 
was not pure reaction to Soviet moves, as our diplomacy 
so often is, but a response to Japan’s intolerable status as 
an occupied power and to the general need for releasing 
and aiding Asia’s bona fide revolutionary resources. The 
Kremlin, for a change, was revealed before the world as 
an outright opponent of national sovereignty in an area 
where that issue is explosive. The Asian nations present 
at San Francisco—Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, et al.—were fully aware of this and expressed 
themselves accordingly. The United States, whose posi- 
tion was wholly synchronized with that of the Asians 
(rather than vice versa, as Communist propagandists try 
to make out), in one stroke has graduated to a new status 
in Asia: We can now demonstrate that we really mean 
to help Asians attain and hold their freedom and inde- 
pendence, with nothing asked in return except main- 
tenance of the peace. The repercussions of Moscow’s 
refusal to sign the treaty—putting it in the position of 
desiring continuance of the occupation of a non-white 
power—will long be felt in the Far East and can hence- 
forth be put to steady use by ourselves and our friends. 

Accomplishment of the treaty does not complete our 
immediate diplomatic tasks in the Far East. True, a bi- 
lateral mutual security pact with Japan has also been 
signed, and similar agreements with New Zealand and 
Australia. But these, if they are to bear final fruit, must 
be coordinated through a Pacific Pact—supplementing 
the Atlantic Pact—which should include, besides the 
nations named, Indonesia, Burma, an independent Indo- 
China and Malaya, and above all, India. Although 
Nehru’s tactics infuriate logical-minded people, nothing 
should blind us to the fact that India is the largest and 
strongest non-Communist country in Asia and that her 


cooperation is essential to the defense of that continent. 
Our diplomacy would do well to turn to the vexing ques- 
tion of how to arrive at an understanding with India. 

As for Japan herself, the watchword should be vigi- 
lance. We cannot so soon forget that but a short twenty 
years ago she embarked upon the infamous Manchurian 
“incident” which marked the beginning of World War II. 
It would be highly unrealistic to believe that, in the short 
space of five years, all dreams of imperialist domination 
have been cast out of the Japanese isles. The presence of 
our troops in Japan should serve as a reminder that we 
have not forgotten, as well as to demonstrate our mutual 
security interests. Similarly, Japanese trade should be 
permitted to grow unhampered by punitive restrictions, 
but we should not permit it to establish an imbalance that 
will make other economies eventually subservient to the 
Japanese. The people of the Country of the Rising Sun 
are energetic, ambitious and diligent—we welcome them 
into the fold of the free nations, but we also make it 
clear that their new status is still to be tested. 


Free Oatis, Yes, But... 


SENATOR HERBERT O’Conor of Maryland has submitted 
a resolution that would deprive Soviet Tass Agency cor- 
respondents of their credentials, diplomatic passports and 
Congressional Press Gallery privileges, and impose the 
same restrictions on all other Communist correspondents 
here as ours suffer from Communist governments. These 
would include restricting them to Washington (as ours 
are to Moscow) and prohibiting them from attending 
important press conferences such as the President’s. All 
this, justified on the grounds that Communist news- 
gathering agencies in this country are really nests of 
spies, is calculated to effect the release of AP corres- 
pondent William N. Oatis from a Czech prison. 

We share with most Americans a strong resentment 
against Oatis’s imprisonment, and an equally strong de- 
sire to see steps taken to free him. One can only recoil 
in anger and horror at the sight of a sovereign American 
citizen snatched up from his duties and gratuitously 
thrown into a Stalinist dungeon. But the O’Conor reso- 
lution, backed by such prominent journalists as Alex- 
ander F. Jones, President of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, will neither achieve Oatis’s release, 
end Communist spying, nor help democracy’s cause. 

Removal of press privileges from Communist corres- 
pondents here cannot hurt Moscow or Prague simply be- 
cause newsgathering is only one cloak for Soviet espion- 
age. It does not follow that clamping down on Tass will 
automatically free Oatis. 

Second, if Tass is a cover for spying, the Soviet 
Embassy is a more dangerous one; logically, then, 
Messrs. O’Conor and Jones should demand restrictions 
on the movements of all Soviet officials in the United 
States. But this might precipitate a diplomatic rupture 
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with Moscow—a possibility O’Conor and Jones evidently 
have not foreseen, or they would have taken their pro- 
posal first to the State Department, where it belongs. 
Finally, to institute the system of the internal passport, 
which is what the O’Conor proposal would ultimately 
result in, would be to adopt a totalitarian weapon that 
could set a dangerous precedent. William Oatis’s life is 
surely as important as the next man’s, but it need not be 
purchased at the price of a cherished American freedom 
—freedom of internal movement even for political 
enemies. We are certain Oatis himself would agree. 


Another ‘Suicide’ 


THE STRANGE DEATH of Louis Adamic, a successful 
pro-Communist writer who in recent years turned against 
Stalin in favor of Tito, must conjure up old memories. 
Although local police have already declared that Adamic 
was a suicide, many will remember that General Walter 
G. Krivitsky, former head of Soviet military intelligence, 
and Willi Muenzenberg, the inventor of fellow traveling, 
also died in mysterious “suicides,” Krivitsky in Wash- 
ington, Muenzenberg in Paris. Both of them knew a great 
deal more about the workings of the Stalinist world ap- 
paratus than they ever told. Adamic, who had just com- 
pleted an anti-Stalinist book which was slated for best- 
sellerdom, also had an intimate knowledge of the inner 
workings of world Communism. It is senseless for us 
here to speculate on the various clues presented in 
Adamic’s death—that is the job of competent police offi- 
cials. But anything less than a therough and complete 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
cannot begin to scratch the surface of the Adamic case. 
Perhaps such an investigation may also yield some clues 
on the yet unsolved deaths of Krivitsky, Carlo Tresca and 
Juliet Stuart Poyntz, and the attempted assassinations of 
Walter and Victor Reuther. In any event, we must be 
certain, for the protection of those who can tell us about 
Communism and of the nation itself, that Communist 
terror does not have a free hand in the United States. 


The General Predicts 


RELEASED from all restraints, General MacArthur can 
now speak freely on many subjects. Having declined 
the office of baseball commissioner, he flatly predicted 
that the Cleveland Indians would win the pennant—a day 
after he obliquely predicted that Senator Taft would be- 
come President. Taft has a year to prove the General 
right. But the Indians’ fate will be decided on September 
28-29-30. The Cleveland team, like its latest backer, will 
have its destiny shaped far away by other hands—in this 
case, in New York, where the Yankees and the Red 
Sox will play five games on those three days. Those days 
ought to be at least as exciting, and much more con- 
clusive, than the Senate hearings on the General. 
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